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The Universal Congress of Latvyers and Jurists. Official Report 
of the Universal Congress of Lawyers and Jurists held at St. 
Louis, Missouri, U. S. A., September 28, 29 and 30, 1904, 
under the auspices of the Universal Exposition and the 
American Bar Association. Edited by the Secretary of 
the Congress. (St. Louis: Published by the Executive 
Committee. 1905. Pp. xix, 423.) 

It is a wise policy which has influenced the administrators of world's 
expositions, as we have come to know them in America, to place upon 
their program the assemblage of international parliaments of politics, 
science or religion. Though usually much broader in stated aim than 
in achievement, these meetings, nevertheless, promote a spirit of 
friendly tolerance and idealize an institution that might otherwise be 
infected with commercialism. 

The Universal Congress of Lawyers and Jurists, held at St. Louis 
during the Exposition of 1904, was no exception to the rule. Con- 
voked through the joint initiative of the American Bar Association 
and the Louisiana Purchase Exposition Company, its expressed 
objects were " the consideration of the history and efficacy of the vari- 
ous systems of jurisprudence and the discussion of those questions of 
international, municipal and maritime lawwhich concern the welfare of 
all civilized nations; the hope of contributing to greater harmony in 
the principle and the forms of procedure upon which the law of civil- 
ized nations should be based; the bringing of lawyers and jurists from 
all parts of the world into contact,for the purpose of exchanging views 
on the principles and methodsof the correct administration of justice, 
and the establishing of closer relations and association between mem- 
bers of the profession upon which the administration of justice 
depends." 1 These may be taken to be aims of a rather ambitious 
nature for a congress hastily called together, of short duration and 
with no official program. Needless to say, none of the projects took 
definite shape with the exception of the last, and probably this one has 
been superseded by events which have transpired since the congress 
met. 

A resolution was passed at the congress for the organization of 
an international association of lawyers and jurists "that by har- 
monious effort they may labor efficiently for the improvement of the 

1 Id. p. vi. 
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law and the maintenance of international peace." 2 In September 
of 1905,however,a much larger representation of foreign jurists met at 
Li6ge in connection with the national exposition held there, and per- 
fected a permanent organization known as the Association Inter- 
nationale des Avocats. As the American Bar Association has given 
its adhesion to this organization and nothing further has been done 
under the resolution passed at St. Louis, the project there planned 
seems to have been abandoned, or let us say merged in the later one. 

And yet the St. Louis Congress was not without its results, for it 
enabled the jurists of the Anglo-Saxon sphere of influence to meet 
their brethren of Continental Europe and South America for an 
exchange of views and an exchange of information. This was timely, 
as a more or less well defined sentiment is discernible among those 
attentive to problems of international jurisprudence, in favor of a 
closer bond between the national systems for the administration of 
private justice. 

Among the papers read at the congress and published in the report 
now before us, we find two, that of Dr. Jitta, of Amsterdam, 3 and that 
of Dr. Meili, of Zurich, 4 which disclose how far this movement has 
assumed official form in Continental Europe. Both of these jurists 
represented their countries at The Hague Conference on "Private 
International Law." The last named has amplified his views in a 
work recently published. 5 Both papers show considerable under- 
standing of our own system of jurisprudence, and both agree in recom- 
mending an extension of the movement, at least along certain lines, 
so as to embrace Anglo-Saxon jurisdictions. In this connection, we 
may remember the paper read by Judge Baldwin before the American 
Political Science Association at its meeting in Baltimore last year, 
comparing the results of The Hague Conferences with those of the 
Montevideo Congress of 1888-89 at which treaties were arranged 
between some of the South American Republics. 6 

As a corollary to the question of the application of foreign law in 
determining private rights we have to determine the recognition to be 

1 Official Report p. 264. 
» Id. p. 117. 

* Id. p. 135. 

* International Civil and Commercial Law, by F. Meili. Translated with addi- 
tions of American and English Law, by Arthur K. Kuhn. 1905. 

6 Proceedings of the American Political Science Association, II, p. 73. 
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given locally to a judgment rendered by a court of a foreign nation. 
An able contribution to the science of the topic was made at the con- 
gress by Sir William Kennedy, one of the Judges of the High Court of 
Justice of England. Curiously enough our system of jurisprudence 
here takes the more liberal stand and dispenses with the proceeding 
required by the laws of most other countries known as an exequatur. 
No social, economic or religious grounds would seem to be opposed to 
a conventional agreement regulating the conditions for extraterrito- 
rial execution, at least for judgments within the law of commerce, and 
yet no one will disagree with Mr. Justice Kennedy when he declares 
that the real obstacle to success is the necessity of getting " a legisla- 
tive authority in the press of public affairs to give sufficient time and 
attention to a matter which is devoid of political or party interests 
and is too technical to create any enthusiasm in the general public." 

The discussion upon the paper of Judge Fahlcrantz, of Sweden, upon 
the preferable method of regulating the trial of civil actions with 
respect to pleading and evidence developed a certain confusion of 
argument owing to the fact that many of the American delegates were 
unfamiliar with the principles underlying the systems of the Continen- 
tal school. There seemed considerable doubt in the minds of some as 
to whether hearsay evidence was permitted in the trial of civil actions, 
though the absence of the hearsay rule is one of the distinguishing fea- 
tures of European jurisprudence. Again it must have been surpris- 
ing to many to learn that "representatives of the people" are present 
in the trial of civil actions in the person of a Procureur. The concept 
that the state has a right to be represented in the determination of an 
entirely private dispute between private parties is one which Anglo- 
Saxon minds find it difficult to comprehend. 

In the discussions dealing with public international law, however, 
the delegates found themselves on common ground. The paper of 
Mr. John W. Foster was an able resume of the practice and workings 
of the permanent court of arbitration, but it is to be regretted that 
the Congress did not avail itself of the opportunity to lay down some 
definite program for the second conference shortly to be held at the 
Hague. Curiously enough the question of disarmament, which was 
the moving cause for the holding of the first peace congress, has been 
entirely omitted from the program for the second conference. As the 
record of proceedings of a learned body surveying the field of progress 
toward universal peace, it is strange that nothing is found in the 
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report now before us which might be taken as a definite sentiment of 
jurists and lawyers assembled from the four corners of the world upon 
the problems which are likely to engage the official congress when it 
assembles for the second time. Neither was there an attempt to 
obtain the sense of the congress as to the protection which should be 
accorded to private property on the high seas in time of war. To the 
proposal of Mr. Finkelnburg, of St. Louis, that all property, belligerent 
and neutral, should be exempt when not contraband, it was urged by 
Mr. Moorfield Storey, of Boston, that the destruction of human life 
would prove less of a deterrent to warfare than the fear of property 
loss. No vote was taken, however. We understand that this is one 
of the matters which will be presented to the second Hague con- 
ference. 

The officers of the Universal Congress of Lawyers and Jurists de- 
serve commendation for the taste displayed in the publication of the 
Official Report. It is a handsome souvenir and valuable as an aca- 
demic record of individual views, but not as evidence of a general or 
universal sentiment among lawyers and jurists upon any of the topics 
discussed. 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 



TraiU de droit public international; premiere partie. Par A. 
Merignhac. (Paris: Librairie generate de droit et de 
jurisprudence. 1905. Pp. 580.) 

This is the first of three volumes, which are intended to set public 
international law in a particular light — that of an international com- 
munity of interests. Professor Merignhac has been for a dozen 
years one of the leading advocates of the extension of international 
arbitration, both in principle and practice. He now proposes to show 
its scientific quality as a natural and indeed necessary consequence of 
the nature of the State, in a world containing many States every 
inhabitant of which is " a citizen of humanity. " In the second part 
of his treatise he plans to examine international life when normal, 
that is, in time of peace; in the third, that life in time of war. The 
first is devoted to a general survey of the nature of the State as to 
its extrinsic relations. 

The author is not always happy in his definitions. At the outset, 
for instance (p. 5), he tells us that national law is that "qui exerce 



